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SUBSTANCE 
Mr. CANIING's SPEECH, 
| 5 
Ms. TIERNEY's MOTION; 


. That i it is the Duty of His Majeſty's Miniſters to adviſe 
« His Majeſty, in the preſent Criſis, againſt entering 
into Engagements which may prevent or impede a 
«Negotiation for Peace, whenever a Diſpoſition-ſhall 
« be ſhewn on the Part of-the French Republic to treat 
«© on Terms conſiſtent with the oe) and Intereſts of 

« the Britiſh Empire.” 


Mx. SPEAKER, 


* 


F I might judge of the impreſſion made by 
the Honourable Gentleman's Speech, from 


the manner in which it has been received, and 


particularly from the unuſual degree of apathy and 
languor which has prevailed on that ſide of the 
Houſe on which he ſits; I ſhould be led to be- 


lieve that the ardour manifeſted on this ſide of the 
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Houſe by my noble and honourable friends who 
roſe. at the ſame time with me, was perhaps 
more than the occaſion required :—and I aſſure 
you, Sir, I ſhould not have preſſed myſelf upon 
your attention, if I had thought the occaſion one 
which demanded abilities like theirs ;—if I had not 
felt that what arguments I have to ſtate in oppo- 
ſition to the Honourable Gentleman' 5 Motion, are 
ſo clear and plain in themſelves, as to require little 
aid __ * talents in the _ who ſtates them, 


T he Motion of the Honourable Gentleman | 
cannot be denied to be of an extraordinary na- 
ture; and he has certainly treated it in a very 
extraordinary manner. I conceive it to be con- 
ſonant as well to the rules of the Houſe, as to 
the reaſon of the thing, that the Houſe ſhould 
not be urged to the adoption of a new and 
unuſual meaſure, without its being, in the firſt 
place, eſtabliſhed, that there exiſts ſome ne- 
ceſſity for adopting it, or that ſome advantage 
may be gained by doing ſo. I did expect, 
therefore, from the Honourable Gentleman, rather 
ſome ſolid reaſons for the meaſure which he has 
propoſed, than an anticipation of the objections ; 
which he thought might be urged againſt it. 
He has contented himſelt, however, with endea- 
vouring to deſtroy the validity of ſeveral argu- 
ments which he has heard out of doors, and which 
5 el to hear to- wht gat the Motion 
that | 


(-3 3 
| that he has made; but he has omitted, What 
| ſeemed” to me to be more peculiarly iticumbent 


upon him, an explanation of the motives which 
ey hie to es it. | 


+ | Aan that hai Honourable * has been 


not unſucceſsful in anticipating ſeveral of the moſt 


obvious and prominent objetftions againft his Mo- 


tion ;. I cannot think that he has been equally 


fortunate in removing them. I halt certainly 
have oceaſion, in the «purſe of what I have to 
ſay, to're-ſtate many or moſt of thoſe which he 
has anticipated, and not without the hope of eſta- 
bliſhing them to the conviction of the Houſe. f 
ſhall follow him through theſe objectlons, as featly 
as I can, in the ſame order in which 'he has 
ee them forward. | 


The Arft bjectivnr which heb hoo to E. 
but upon which J am certainly not inclined to lay 


che greareſt ſtreſs, is the point of Conſtiturional 


Form. It is by no means my intention to con- 


tend, that the nature of the Honourable Gentle- 
man's Motion, though extraordinary, is wholly 
unpreeedented; much leſs to deny the power and 
the tight of the Houſe of Commons, to offer 
Its advice to His Majeſty, on any ſubject, either 
of Negotiation or of War. 1 know they have at 
ſeveral times interfered in both. It is, indeed, 
W ſingular, that the Honourable Gentle 
| B 2 . man 
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(4) | 
man ſhould not himſelf have cited any of the 
former inſtances of ſuch an exerciſe of the right 
of Parliament. Perhaps he has ſome recollection 
that a peculiar ſort of fatality has, in almoſt every 
inſtance, ſeemed to attend interferences of this 
nature; that in almoſt every inſtance, from the 
Revolution to our own time, they have been 
ether: nugatory or * 1525 rele 


I will mention two. Fl out of the few that 
have occurred during this period: the firſt, - that 
which was neareſt, in point of time, to the Re- 
volution the other,. - that which is neareſt to our 
own time; the firſt, an interference tending to 
prolong a War; _ et e to W | 


a;Peace. | 


The firſt, the warlike meaſure, was the famous 
Vote of the Houſe of Lords in 1707, „ That no 
ce Peace could be ſafe or honourable which ſhould 
« leave. Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt Indies in the 
cc poſſeſſion of the Houſe of Bourbon.“ It is 
hardly neceſſary to remind Gentlemen, that chis 

Vote, carried by the heat and violence of party, 
had no effect whateyer; that no manner of re- 
gard was paid to it, in the Peace which was aſter- 
wards negotiated —And, whatever might be the 
faults of that Peace, or however loud the cry 
againſt the Miniſters who made it, I do not think: 
that any man, who looks n and ä 


at 


C3 ) 


at that Peace now, will ſay, that it was any very 
great crime in thoſe Miniſters, that they did carry 


to G 0 this vote into execution. e 


The Shih ants to which 1 "AY is the 


Reſolution voted by the Houſe of Commons, re- 


ſpecting the Independence of America.“ Of a 


tranſaction ſo recent it is hardly poſſible to ſpeak 
with the freedom of hiſtory. 1 ſpeak, probably, 


in the preſence of many who took part in favour 


of that Reſolution, —of ſome certainly, who op- 
poſed it. Who were right, or who were wrong, 


1 do not preſume to determine. — But in one 


thing, I believe, thoſe who oppoſed and thoſe 
who promoted it will equally concur, — that 
the Vote which carried that Reſolution was 


an unfortunate Vote; and that it had an in- 


fluence fatal to the intereſt of this Country, on 


the Peace which concluded the American War. 
This is a propoſition which thoſe who had to 
make that Peace muſt, I am ſure, contend to be 


true; and which thoſe who er r N that n 10 


would find i it en to ogy” 5 Din 


D et mi 8b. be the font of Neben 
they would not of themſelves, — even if their bear- 


ing was as much in favour of Motions of this 
kind, as unfortunately it has been againſt them,. 
they would not of themſelves be ſufficient to juſ- 
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tify, the Honourable Gentleman's Motion. It 
would, I preſume, be farther neceſſary for him to 
ſhew (as was ſhewn, or attempted; to be ſhewn, 
in all former inſtances) that ſome neceſſity at pre- 
ſeat. exiſts,. which calls for ſuch» an anne 
of the Houle: of . = 


155 be. i 


s 6 can conceive 9 a ph to condi as 


| from one of two circumſtances: either from the 


circumſtance of ſome Opening fos Peace now pre. 


ſenting itſelf, of which Miniſters do not ſne w them- 


ſelyes enough diſpoſcd to take advantage or 
from Miniſters having at former periods evinced a 
diſpoſition generally hoſtile to Peace, which ls 
ph is inzonded ee or b e 


That any v uch St now exiſts, the "FOOL 
able Gentleman has not attempted to argue. I muſt, 
therefore, naturally have attributed his Motion to 
a falſe impreſſion; remaining on his mind of the 
conduct of Miniſters in former Negotiations ;— 
L muſt; have conceived, that he retained a con- 
fuſed and perplexed; recollection of what had 
paſſed at Liſle, that he remembered ſomething 
indiſtinctly of an embarraſſment having been 
thrown in the way of the Negotiation: by a queſ- 


tion about Allies but utterly forgot that the 


Allies who. created this embarraſſment were the 
Allies of France and not of Great Britain; and 
chat, under this miſtake, he was GE forward 

the 


(5 


the cefinjion in the wrong Phe; and endpika 
to this Country, a cure for the miſconduct of the 


Enemy. But I am prevented from admitting even 
this foundation for his proceeding, by the approba- 


tion which the Honourable Gentleman has expreſſed 
of the Manifeſto publiſned by this Government 


after the breaking off of the Negotiations at Liſle. 
The Honourable Gentleman diſtinctly and fairly 
acknowledges that Manifeſto: to have exhibited 
undoubted proofs of the pacific DE of 
His Men 8 Miniſters. | 


And Bak give me. Janine. to obſerve rather a 
ſingular argument, which grows out of the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman's peculiar conduct and ſitu- 

ation. He tells you that he brings forward this Mo- 

tion as an ©, unconnected and unſupported indivi- 
dual,” acting with no party or ſet of men whatever. 
By agreeing to the Motion, therefore, the advantage 
which we are to gain is his individual co-operation. 
It is hardly to be ſuppoſed that he vill be more con- 
vinced of the pacific diſpoſition of Miniſters after 
this Reſolution ſhall have been ado pted, thanhe was 
after the publication of the Manifeſto, which he has 


ſo warmly commended. What was the firſt ſtep 


that he took by way of co-operation after that 


Manifcſto- was publiſhed? He voted againſt the 


ſupply-—Convinced, that His Majeſty had done all 


in His power to obtain Peace; — that He had gone 


almoſt beyond what could have been expected of 
1 Thong 
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Him, in forbearance and moderation; that He had 
ſhewn even after the victory of Lord Duncan, the 
moſt decided diſpoſition to make Peace, upon fair 
and reaſonable terms f convinced, that the abrupt 
concluſion of the Negotiation at Liſle had been the 


act of the Enemy excluſively that the continuance 
of the calamities of War was to be attributed to the 
arrogance, and wickedneſs, and pride, of the Enemy 
alone; — that His Majeſty had no choice that He 
muſt of neceſſity continue to carry on a War which 
the mad ambition of that Enemy would not allow 
Him to terminate: —in this conviction, to enable 
His Majeſty | to carry on the War, the Honourable 
Gentleman © unconnected and unſupported,” in- 
dividually, voted ! again the fupph. : | 


Ido not mean to impesch m Honourable Gen- 
tleman's conduct in this inſtance. He had no 
doubt his reaſons for it. But do mean to put it 
EN ro the judgment of the Houſe, whether, if it 
| ſhould be evident (as I truſt it will be) that no ſolid 
alkandgeneral advantage is to be derived to the Coun- 
try from our agreeing to the Honourable Gentle- 
EP man's Reſolution, there is much tempration held 
1 out to us to do ſo, by the proſpect of his future 
individual co-operation; whether it is worth while 
4 to adopt an unuſual, unneceſſary, and much more 
'  - a miſchievous meaſure to evince our deſire for 
1 5 Peace. — in order to ſecure the Honourable Gentle- 
2 t man's vote againſt the Supp! for carrying on the War. 
| i | | | This, 


toy 


This, however, would certainly be a very [Ys 
ferior conſideration, if there were any utility or 


advantage to be derived from the meaſure pro- 
poſed. 1 have not heard the Honourable Gentle- 


man ſtate any advantage as likely to ariſe from it 
to the Country. As Ke has affirmed nothing of 


this kind, I have nothing of the kind to deny. 


But there f is one way of conſidering what is advan- 


; tage ous to this Country, to which I confeſs I am 


very partial, and the rather, perhaps, becauſe it 


does not fall in with the new and faſhionable phi- 


loſophy of the day. I know it is a doctrine of 
that large and liberal ſyſtem of ethics which has of | 
late been introduced into the world, and which 
has ſuperſeded all the narrow. prejudices of the 


antient ſchool, — that we are to conſider not ſo much 
what is good for our Country, as what is good for 


the human race ;—that we are all children of one | 
large family; — and I know not what other fancies 
and philanthropies, which I muſt take ſhame to 
mylelf for not being able to comprehend. I, for ; 
nfy part, ſtill conceive it to be the paramount duty 
of a Britiſh Member of Patliament to conſider 


what is good for Great Britain:—and where no im- 


mediate advantage is pointed out as obvioully 
ariſing from any new meaſure that is propoſed _ 


for our adoption, —I hold it no bad teſt to exa- 
mine in what way it bears upon the intereſts of 


mat and to conclude, however unphiloſophi-/ 
1 C cially, 
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cally, or illiberally, that what is good for the Ene- 
My, cannot be very good for Us. 


Now, Sir, I beg to have i it underſtood, — and I 
aſſure the Honourable Gentleman,—that I am very 


far from meaning any thing perſonally diſreſpe - 


ful ro him ;—that I give him full credit for feeling, 


as ſtrongly as any man, every thing that he owes 


to his Country, for being as, ready as any man to 
devote his talents and exertions to her ſervice. I 


appeal, therefore, not to his feelings, but to his 


judgment and ingenuity,—when 1 deſire him to 
conſider, whether he could poſſibly deviſe any 
meaſure (capable, at the preſent moment, of being 
patiently entertained by this Houſe or by the Pub- 


lic) which ſhould have a more direct and manifeſt 


tendency to benefit France, than the Motion which 
he has now brought forward? What could any 


man — any Member of this Houſe, (if it were poſ- 


ſible to ſuppoſe that there ſhould be ſuch a Member 
in this Houſe) moſt perverſely devoted to the 
views of the Enemy, and bent upon exalting France 
at the expence of Great Britain, what more effec- 
tual meaſure could ſuch a man take for ſuch a pur- 
poſe, than by a Motion like the preſent ? 


For what is it that the French Directory appear 
by. all their conduct, by all their publications, to 
dread and e more than any other thing in 


the 


6 
the world ? What is it that all their official and 
unofficial papers moſt labour to diferedic ? What 
but the revival of a great and general Confede- 
racy in Europe, of which England ſhould be the 
animating ſoul ? Why ſhould We co-operate with 
the French Directory ? What intereſt can We have 
in common with them, that ſhould induce vs to 
take their work out of their hands and complete 


it for them? What advantage can it be to Us to 
daunt and difpirit Europe; and to relieve the . 
Direckory from the apprehenſion of any powerful 


reſiſtance, or the neceſſity of any extenſive prepa- 
ration; to maintain their influence abroad, and 


cher authority at home: ? 


I vill put the queſtion | in another way. I will 
80056 that we were now in the laſt year of the 


Monarchy of France, inſtead of the ſixth or ſe- 


venth year, or whatever it may be, of the French 
Republic, One and Indiviſible. By the Monarchy 
I mean, of courſe, that cruel, wicked, profligate, 
abominable deſpotiſm, of which we have heard ſo 
many, and no doubt, fo juſt complaints, which 
oppreſſed France with I know not what unheard- 
of cruelties,—which inſulted England, and deſo- 
lated Europe, by crimes and calamities ſuch as 
can never be imputed to the French Republic. 
1 will ſuppoſe that this Monarchy had received 


ſo formidable a blow as has been given to the 


aut by the Victory of the Nile; — that its 
C 2, „ beet 
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fleets had been diſgraced and defeated, in different 


expeditions againſt the Britiſh empire; — that its 
faireſt provinces were in revolt; — that its ſubjects 


were univerſally diſcontented ;—that its commerce 


was extinguiſhed ;—its revenue deſtroyed ;—and its 
finances, by the confeſſions of its ableſt financiers, 


in a ſtate of utter and irrecoverable ruin and bank- 
ruptey ;—thar againſt the Monarchy, thus ſituated, 
a general ſpirit was riſing in Europe: —!l will ſup- 
poſe that, under theſe circumſtances; the Miniſters 


of this Country had come down to this Houle, 


and ſuggeſted the propriety of ſuch a meaſure of 


abjuration and ſelf-denial as is now under con- 


ſideration; and I will aſk hat would have been 


the clamour raiſed on the other ſide of the Houſe? 
— how pointedly would the que eſtion have been 
put to miniſters, © What are you doing? Why 
© do you interfere to arreſt the downfal of this 
£ deteſtable tyranny ? Look on onlv—do nothing 
© —and It will fall of icſelf, What buſineſs is it 


of yours to reſcue from deſtruction a Power, 
© fo inordinate in its ambition, and ſo hoſtile 


to the happineſs of Europe: 1 


Such would have been the 1 that ve 
mould have. heard, if the Monerchy of France 
had been the object of forbearance, and if Miniſ- 


ters had been the perſons to adviſe us to forbear. 


I will not preſs ſimilar interrogations in ſuch a 


way as to impure t to 20x Gentleman i improper and 


unjuſtifiable 


£ - 
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upjuſtifiable partialities: — but I cannot help 


aſking, whether the pre/ent Government of France 
be indeed one, which has deſerved ſo well of this 
Country, which, to take the queſtion more can- 
didly, has deſerved ſo well of F rance;——which, in 
the ſlill more large and liberal cant of the day, has 
deſerved ſo well of Humanity—as that we ſhould 
feel ourſelves, called upon to take ſo extraordi- 
nary a ſtep in its behalf? And Iwou!d farther: aſk, 
whether, whatever be the preſent: degree of 
veakneſs or ſtability in the Government of France; 
(upon which I give no opinion) whether the ef. 
fect of this Motion mult not be to prop its power, 
| and to come to, the aid of its unpopularity ; whe- 
ther, with, this Vote of ſecurity in one hand, the 
Directory might not boldly hold out the Gazette 
of Lord Nelſon's victory in the other, and call 
upon the People of France to balance what had 
been aſt willy inte had been een . 
20 7 : 3” Y '# i a 1 | 
. adehiivinig f er the 6 argument” s ſake, the 685 
ject of the Honoutable Gentleman's Motion to be 
advantageous to chis Country; it would remain 
to be ſeen how far that object is clearly expreſſed 
or underſtood, and how far the means which he 
foggeſts are calculated for attaining it. The 
Honourable Gentleman takes credit to bhim- 
ſelf for not limiting or defining, in any degree, 
the nature or terms of the Pats which it is the 
ir of His is Majeſty' $ Miniſters to conclude, Tf 
he 
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he had not mentioned this omiſſion as a point on 


which he takes eredit to himſelf, it is that which 


1 ſhould have been tempted to ſelect for peculiar 
difapprobation. It feems to me at leaſt a new 
and unufual eourſe of policy, inflead of defining | 
the end, to contract the means of action. N 

would have ſeemed more natural and more Fair, 


to ſay beforehand, © Such or ſuch is the Peace 


* wich which che Country would be Aar wap 


© and TR ; but the mode of arriving at that 
Peace, is what muſt be left for His Majeſty's Mi- 
"| niſters to deviſe,” this ſurely would be fairer than 
to ſay, in the language of the prefent Motion, 
©] will not tell you what Peace you ought | to 
© make ;—but will take from you one great 
© inſtrument for making any Peace at _ 


By this Motion whar advice do you give to 


Miniſters, or what controul do you impoſe on 


them? Your advice is certainly not worth much; — 

when you only tell them how they ſhall not proceed; 
but ſay nothing of how they ball proceed, or 
whither they ſhall; go. Your. controul cannot be 
very effectual. — ſince it is hey, it ſeems, after all, 
who are to remain the. judges of what is. ** conſiſtent 


with the ſecurity and intereſts,” of Great Britain. 


bs 6 heſe intereſts ag inf 7a 8 neceſſarily 
be conſidered with relation to the different circum- 


Aances of the Enemy and of Europe, What 
might 


\ 
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wichs be a ſecure Peace for Great Britain with 
France reduced i in power, and Europe at liberty. — 
would no doubt be highly unſafe, againſt France 

in her preſent ſtate of force and aggrandizement, 
with great part of Europe at her feet, and che re- 
| ſources of other Nations at her diſpoſal. It is equall7 
clear, that it would be more difficult for Us, 
ſingle and unaſſiſted, to extort from F rance ſuch 
terms as would be conſiſtent with our intereſts, 
than to obtain the ſame terms, if backed by a 
powerful Wanken in Korg 


The PI la conveyed. t to France by this 
Motion, that We are determined at all events to. 
treat ſingly, would naturally inflame her pride and 
, Increaſe her demands. The declaration that we 
make no common cauſe with other Nations, would 


neceſſarily place thoſe Nations at her mercy or on 
her ſide. 


The effect of the Motion muſt therefore be to 
diminiſh alike the probable advantages of the 
Peace to be obtained, and our power of obtain- 
ing it. It preſcribes a more difficult end to be 
accompliſhed, with leſs. efficacious means. At 
the ſame time, it does not tend to haſten the 
concluflon of even ſuch a Peace, as with ſuch 
means might poſſibly be obtained; — for it leaves 
Miniſters at liberty to conclude no Peace, 
which hey do not think © Da with the ſe-. 

curity 
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curity and intereſts” of the Country. And if they 


ſhould chooſe to think, (which they very probably 
and very laudably might) that no Peace would 
deſerve this character, which ſhould not provide 


for the ſafety of Europe; what aſſurance does 


this Motion give you e a 9 are 
_— the var? ARTE 363 0 42 WT 2? 


Sp the ae Gentleman- 8 8 if I 


at all comprehend it, required that he ſhould have 
made the latter part of his Motion as diſtinct as 


the beginning. If he had done ſo, —if he had 
fairly ſtated the idea which he has in his own 

mind. I z2pprehend that, inſtead of the circumlo- 
cution, of a Peace * conſiſtent with ſecurity and 


-mrexiſts, &c.” we ſhould ns heard of eee 


„„ 1 . 
1 b this was what I was prepared to expect. 
expected it the rather, from comparing the 
general reaſoning of the Honourable Gentleman 
with reſpect to Separate War, with what is report · 
ed to have been ſaid upon the ſame topic in another 
place by a Noble Stateſman of great conſideration 


a * 


and celebrity; — a Stateſman, who to a life of po- 


litical activity has had the advantage of geh an 
age of retirement and reflection. | 


e 


| vhs © 8 Ae (I underſtand) recom- 
_ mended, as the only ſort of War that ſuited the 
| 7 circum- 


5 
* : AF AFR = 
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circumſtances of this Country, a tight, ſnug, little, 
domeſtic,” War ;—in which our exertions ſhould 
be confined at home;—in which we ſhould not 
ſtretch an arm beyond the circumference of our 
own dominions,—but ſhould fit down with our 
Navy collected about us, and turn round upon our 
own axis, without reference to the reſt of the 
world. The main advantage ſtated as likely 
to reſult from this ſyſtem was, that eur /ailors 
would ſpend their wages at home:— the Noble 
Stateſman ought to have added, to heighten the 
glowing picture, that they would Nur thenk in 
EXC? 1 e l 


| This Odem of e War was Heut eas 
culated to lead ultimately to Separate Peace: as 
indeed it's illuſtrious Promulgator avowed. I ima- 
gined that the Honourable Gentleman, in adopt- 
ing the premiſes of the Noble Stateſman, muſt 
be prepared likewiſe to adopt his concluſion. 1 
ſhould certainly diſapprove of both: — becauſe I 
cannot but apprehend that a War ſo very like Peace 
would lead to a Peace that would be very like 
War ;—that a conteſt (if conteſt it might be called) 
in which we ſhould be afraid to employ our forces, 
would lead to a pacification at which we ſhould 
be afraid to diſband\ them. And this opinion 1 
venture to entertain; in oppoſition to fuch high _ 


authority becauſe" T-think I have on y 606 the = 
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eternal and immutable truth, —that the objects f 
human deſire are attainable only by human exer- 


tion : that never yet did inaction beget repoſe, or 


a want of energy and ſpirit ſecure permanent and 428 
unmoleſted r came aff 1 1 


The ſyltem of 388 however, is defend- 


ed upon another ground. It is conceded with 


great candor, that the conduct of France is very 
bad; but it is at the ſame time contended, that 


the other Powers of Europe are very bad 700; 


and that the leſs we have to do with either 


of them, the better. J muſt take leave, Sir, in 
the firſt place, to obſerve upon the affectation, 
which has grown up among thoſe who argue 


againſt the War, of pairing-off the enormities of 
France againſt the imputed crimes of regular 
Governments. No ſooner is. any freſh a& of 


atrocity, cruelty, perfidy, or injuſtice, on the part 
of the French Republic brought forward in argu- 
ment, than recourſe is had to ſome ſtale trite topic 


of declamation, which has been uſed a hundred 


and a hundred times, againſt Ruſſia, Pruſſia, 


Auſtria, or the Old Government of France. 
During Robeſpierre's reign, the favourite pair for 
eyery one of his zoyades, and fuſillades, his crowded 


dungeons, and ſweeping executions, — was the im- 
; priſonment of La- Fayette | The partition of 


FI too 0 meaſure which I have no thoughts 
of 


— = my * 


* 


of juſtifying) againſt how many deteſtable, im- 
pious, and tyrannical outrages, invaſions, con- 
fiſcations, rapines, and maſſacres, of the French 
Government, has not the partition of Poland been 
cited as a parallel! It has really, Sir, been 
called into ſervice ſo often, that it ought no 

longer to be conſidered as a pair. It is time 
to agree, that at leaſt in any future enormities of 
France, ſhe ſhall not have a ſet-olf 1 in the Hons: 
tion ek Poland. +249 | : 


But 10 all, to der goes this ncht at 
beſt amount? The world is a bad world, and 
we are, therefore, to withdraw ourſelves from it. 
Good :—if this were indeed practicable; if it 
remained for us to chooſe whether we would make 
4 . of this world or no; R IHE ; 


* 


If Heav'n would make us ſack another word: 
Of one entire and perfect chryſolite,— 

where all ſhould be pure, and perfect, and with- 
out a flaw.—But if we are, in ſpite of ourſelves, 
compelled to belong to the world in which we are 
placed, I know not whether it be not more manly, 
more ſtateſman-like, and more virtuous too, to 
make the beſt of it;—to do what we can with 
the materials which we have; and to endeavour to 
work out our own happineſs, even though We 
ſhould not be able to ſeparate and diſconnect it 

mo the happineſs of our fellow- creatures. 
| D 2 I think 
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think YN a more rational conduct, than the 
ſort of National Seeffien- which the Hon _— 
Gentleman's Motion goes to recommend, I 
know of no juſtifiable reaſon for ſuch a Seceſſon.— 
I can canceive no motive for it, conſiſtent with 
true ſenſe of right, and juſt dignity of character. 
I know: not hom we could reconcile it to ourſelves 
(if it were practicable) to withdraw into gloomy 
ſalitude,, and. grim repoſe;” while we have 
talents which Cod has given us for the benefit 
of our fellow- creatures, and while we have a 
ſtation which affords us an opportunity of em- 
ploying thoſe talents to that purpoſe. It is not 
under ſuch circumſtances that I can conceive it to 
be excuſeable, to. indulge a whim, and fretfulneſs, 
and peeviſhneſs, of temper, from perſonal ſpleen. 
and petty reſentment, becauſe every thing does. 
not go exactly as we would have it. I can con- 
ceive no caule, except ſullen diſcontent, and diſap- 
pointed ambition, which could lead us to An 
communion with mankind. 5 

For 8 as a 5 God . thanked, 

We have no ground! Ours his been a gene- 
rous ambition, — and it has not been diſappoint- 
ed. It has not been diſappointed ſo far as we 
are ourſelves concerned; but it looks to larger 
and more elevated objects, to the peace and 
proſperity of the world. 
5 Vs If, 


* 
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- 16, indeed, the full gratification of ambitious 
views were a ſufficient] reaſon for retirement; we 
might fairly and proudly. retire, and ſay, with 
truth and confidence, that we have afted our 

part. If we had undertaken the War for terri- 
torial aggrandizement,—if we had bean impelled to 
it by a thirſt of naval glory, we might indeed fit 
down contented with our Conqueſts, when there's 
ſcarcely any thing left for us to acquire; we might 
pauſe, ſatiated with victory, when we have no 
longer an Enemy to ſubdue.— But we did not un- 
dertake the War for theſe objects. Undertake it, 
indeed, we did in no ſenſe. It was forced upon 
us by the aggreſſion and ambition of our Enemy. 
We were compelled to engage in it for our 
ſafety and defence, —not in local, partial, and 
inſulated points; but in thoſe points in which our 
ſafety is connected and bound up with the ſafety, 
W and e. . een, 


© But dna 25 the Gentlemen; on the Fra 
fide of the Houſe, is the diſtinct Obje for 
which we are engaged? '—Gentlemen put this 
queſtion, —as if an Object were a corporeal ſub- 
ſtance, as if it were ſomething tangible, ſomething 
that could be taken in the hand and laid upon 
your table, and turned round and round before 
them for accurate, ocular, examination. In this 
_ 1 Profeſs myſelf . unable to ſatisfy 

them 


© VS — — ova 1 
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— But do they mean ſomething lefs oi 
- than this, (though ſcarcely leſs ſo the ſtatement 
of ſome one diſtinct term, the obtaining of which 
is to be ſettled before-hand as a fine qud non con- 
dition of peace? If they do mean this, are they 
really prepared to argue that ſuch a ſtatement, 
ſuppoſing it could be made, would be politic, 

would be prudent,—particularly with a view to the 
facilitating or accelerating a pacification? Do 
they not believe, —is it not evident, — that if it 
had any effect, it would have an effect exactly 
the contrary? Do they think that the Reſolution 
of 170%, for inſtance, to which I have already 
referred, had a "tendency to promote or to re- 
tard Peace: ? That Reſolution, indeed, we know 
was not adhered to. Was it then politic to have 
paſſed it? Or, would the Gentlemen be con- 
tented with the ſtatement of an Object to which 
we did not mean to adhere? Would they gain any 
thing by this? Would his give facility to Peace, 
or vigour to War? Would it contribute to any 
poſſible purpoſe that could be in _ N YE 
ficial to the ee * | oy 


q That we have objects, great and momentous 
objects, in our view, there is no man that muſt not 
feel. I can have no difficulty in declaring that 
the moſt complete and deſirable termination of 
the conteſt: wouid be the. Deliverance of Europe. 
e 6 Tam 


1 am told, indeed, that there are perſons who'af= 


fect not to underſtand this phrafe. ; who think 


there is ſomething. confuſed,. ſomething involved 


ſomething of ſtudied; ambiguity: and concealment. 


in it. I cannot undertake to anſwer for other Getis 
tlemen's powers of comprehenſion. The Map:of 


Europe is before them,— can only ſay, that I do. 
not admire that man's intellects, and I do not ey, 


that man's feelings, who can look over that 


without gathering ſome notion of what is mean | 


by the Deliverance of es 


N __ that man's PP behold 


the ſufferings of Switzerland, and who derives-from . 
that ſight no idea of what is meant by the Deliverance 
_ of Europe.—l do not envy the feelings of that man, 


who can look without emotion atltaly,—piundered, 


inſulted, trampled upon, exhauſted, - covered with 


_ ridicule, and horror, and devaſtation ;—who can 


look at all this, and be at a loſs to gueſs what is 
meant by the Deliverance of Eurepe. As little do 
Ienvy the feelings of that man, who can view the 


People of the Netherlands driven into inſurrection, 
and ſtruggling for their freedom againſt the heavy 
hand of a mercileſs tyranny, without entertaining 


any ſuſpicion of what may be the ſenſe of the word 
Deliverance. Does ſucha man contemplateHolland 
groaning under arbitrary oppreſſions and exactions? 


Does he turn his eyes to Spain trembling at the 


(„%% 
nod of a foreign maſter ?—And does the word De- 
ver ane ſtill ſound unintelligibly in his ear Has 
he heard of the reſcue and ſalvation of Naples by 

the appearance and the triumphs of the Britiſh 
Fleet Does he know that the Monarchy of 
Naples maintains its exiſtence at the ſword's point? 
And is his underſtanding, and is his heart, ſill 
impenetrable. to the ſenſe and ae Aoi of the 
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0 for ö Thi | 
Sir, Pe we ſhall Sers in | elfecting dg gene 
ral Deliverance, I do not pretend to affirm. That 
in no poſſible caſe, we ſhould lay down our arms 
and conclude a Peace before it is fully effected, I 
d not mean to argue. But chat this is the 
© which we ought to have in view, even 
| if. we «look to our on ſafety. only, — that of this 
ue ought to, accompliſh as much, as our means, 
our power, our exertions, our opportunities will 
allow,—I' do moft-/ anxiouſly contend. If cir- 
eumſtances ſhould unhappily arife to make the 
attainment of the object hopeleſs, it will be time 
enough when they do ariſe, to give up the hopes 
of attaining it: but do not let us run before 
mis fortune, do not let us preſume pon: 
- wands : wad nen the e of — bv. 


Res it is . 3 juſtly —— ao 
8 Europe cannot be effected by 


our 


Bot: 
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[047 exertions alone : and that, unleſs other pow- 
ers are fincerely diſpoſed to co-operate, We are 
ſetting out on a romantic and abſurd and im 
practicable enterprize, which we have neither any 
chance of accompliſhing, nor any duty or call to 
undertake,” I perfectly agree, that if other Pow. 
ers are not diſpoſed to co-operate, we have no 
reaſonable chance of ſucceeding to the extent of 
our wiſhes, But I cannot help aſking, at the ſame 
time—If there be no ſuch diſpoſition on the part 
of other Powers, where is the uſe or what is th 
neceſſity for the Honourable Gentleman's me 
tion? Why need Parliament interfere to pre- 
vent His Majeſty's Minifters from taking advan- 
tage of diſpoſitions which do not exiſt, and from 
accepting co-operation vhich will not be offered? 


But if, on the other hand, the Powers of Europe, 


or any of them, are ready to do their part towards 
te common ſalvation, and want but our counte- 

nance and encouragement to begin; if che train 
is laid, if the ſparks of enmity and teſentment 
which the aggreſſtons of France have kin- 
dled in every Nation throughout Europe want but 


dur breath to blow them into conflagration; is it 


the diftate of our duty, our intereſt, or our feel- | 

ings, to ſave France from deſtruction, and by _ 
coarſe'and haſty proceeding, like that which is 
now recommended to us, to throw a vet Bunter 


on the flames ? | 


1 1 


16 however, che co-operation of. Allies ſhould 
be offered, we are called upon to receive them 
with ſuſpicion and diſtruſt ; and to he aſſured, from 
the fate of former Confederacies, from the man- 
ner in which we have. been duped and deceived 
heretofore, that no fidelity to engagements, and 
no conſiſtency of conduct, is to be e a f 
the een ye! TT 7 Sie r! 


I * to-me 1 this 15 wore * 8 
haſty judgement. When it is contended, that be- 
cauſe Auſtria and Pruſſia have been unfaithful to 
our alliance, and have made peace at different times 
in a manner equally inconſiſtent with their engage- 
ments and their intereſts.Ruſſia and the Porte 
muſt therefore be conſidered as equally faithleſs, 
equally worthleſs Allies, as Powers on whom no re- 
liance can be placed, and from whoſe exertions no 
advantage can be expected; — when the errors of 
the guilty are thus made to furniſh a ground of 
preſumption againſt the innocent: — I have too 
much reſpect for the Honourable Gentleman, to 
ſay that he reaſons falſely, or feebly ;—but I 
muſt ſay, that if I had ever happened to meet 
with ſuch a train of reaſoning, upon any other 
ſubje&, in any other place, I ſhould have had 
little heſitation in eee it as n and 
inconcluſive. 


or 


8 
Of the treatment, indeed, which the Ottoman 
Porte receives, I think we have ſome reaſon to 
complain. Gentlemen ſeem to think that when 
they have quoted the words of His - Majeſty's 
Speech, „the vigour and deciſion of the Oito- 
man Porte, they have entirely ſettled the queſ- 
tion that they have ſtated ſomething obviouſly 
and palpably abſurd and ridiculous :—and the 
ſmile with which this . quotation is received 
by thoſe who ſurround them, muſt very much en- 
courage them in that idea. They ſeem to think, 
that becauſe the Grand Seignior wears a long 
beard and a long gown, and is altogether a figure 
ſuch as we are not accuſtomed every day to con- 
template, — to expect vigour and deciſion, or 
good ſenſe or ſound policy, from him, is an ex- 
| 1 in the er Wee wild 1 en ; 
N 
21 00 Fall my life, * myſelf to pw 
ſtand where all this ridicule lies. I know not. why 
the Grand Seignior ſhould- not take as correct a 
view of his intereſts, as any other Power whoſe 
cuſtoms may be more conformable to our own. 
I éam ſure that the Declaration (which we have all 
ſeen) of the motives which have guided the con- 
duct of the Porte, is as able and maſterly a 
compoſition, as correct in principles of juſtice, 
** as ſound in een e of en as any 
AN fe ene 
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State Paper that was ever publiſhed by any Ca- 
binet of Europe. And if che dreſs and decora- 
tions of the Turk be all that ſtrikes the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman as ridiculous ;—1 know not 
why I ſhould forbear to take the benefit chat might 

_ reſult. to my arguments, from calling your atten -· 
tion to the antic mummeries and tri- coloured 
trumpery of the enlightened Executive Directory 
of Franee. But I know, if I were to do ſo, Sir, 
I ſhould be cenfured as illiberal, unphiloſophical, 
and (there is another word in faſhion which I 

had almoſt forgotten) untandid. Allow me, Sir, 
only to claim the Rds A and an for 
the T urk. | J . 


. . 
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- nl AR Turk is. 2 den it . hack: 
therefore an Ally not fit for a Chriſtian I do not 
know, Sir, but an Alliance with a Mahometan 
may be as good as a Peace with an Atheiſt ; the 
ſanction of its engagements joy on! ng | 
_— . its eee ug beg — 
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* "yy is a auggich Turks pſy di : 
hard to be driven into action. If that be his 
character, what muſt be a ep IESs! 
N ponds him! | 2 71 
But BY comes en of all: — the Turks 


and Ruſſians are naturally enemies; and yet, here 
we 


C9) 


we find thera moſt unnaturally allied together 
againſt a common Enemy. In the firſt place, Sir, 
it is a little hard, that, when in favour of France, 
all notions of received and eſtabliſhed policy, and 
of the balance of power in Europe, are to be 
| utterly diſregarded and put out of the queſtion 
there is yet to be no combination again France 
but upon principles ſtrictly conformable to them. 
But after all, what is there in this argument? 
What does it prove, —but that the aggreſſions 
of France have been ſo multiplied, ſo various, and 


moſt oppoſite in nature and in intereſt, — as to 
make the neceſſity of reſiſtance, and the duty of 
ſelf · preſervation ſuperſede every narrower conſi- 
dcration, every motive of more particular and 

| enn PORE * 7 — 19 
Did e ſuppoſe hes on FRE is ſuch a 
magic foree in the hoſtility of France, that if- ſhe 


attacks, at the ſame time, two Powers, naturally 


enemies to each other, the recollection of their 


previous hoſtility ſhall deprive each of them of 
the capacity of ſelf-defence? Did any body ever' 


ſee, or hear, or read of an inſtance of ſuch rooted, 


- and. uncanquerable, and unreaſonable, antipathy ? 


Can they conceive this in individual inſtances? 


If zn comes againſt me..with. a ſword ſtained 


£507 * x 15 i with 
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with che blood of my enemy, am I therefore to 
make no reſiſtance t to his attack? | TY 


a For our old Allies, W is taken for granted 
that no apology can be made. No good reaſon: 
(it is contended) can be given, why hey ſhould now 
be more worthy of our confidence, more ſteady to 
our intereſts and their own, than they have proved 
themſelves in the former Confederacy. The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman has anticipated an argument 
which he is apprehenſive may be drawn from the 
change of circumſtances in Europe, and from the 
conviction which is grown up within this laſt 
year, reſpecting the real views and intentions of 
E rance. This argument the Honourable Gen- 
tleman has anticipated, and declares he ſees no- 
thing in it. The Honourable Gentleman is right 
in his. anticipation. I certainly am diſpoſed to 
uſe this argument L and I certainly am equally diſ- 
poſed to differ from the Honograble: mme 
as to its force and validity. 5 20 4 4 

1 would aſk the Honourable Gentleman, I 
would aſk every man in the Houſe, whether he 
does not know—perſonally and intimately know— 
many individuals in this Country, the whole 
courſe and current of whoſe ideas with reſpect to 


* have of late been entirely changed? 
Does 


10 5 


Does he not believe that the invaſion of Switzer- 
land, for inſtance, that the profligate, ſwindling 
tranſaction with America, that the event of the 
Negotiation at Liſle, worked a great change in 
the public mind in this Country? Is not the 
Honourable Gentleman acquainted with great, and 
illuſtrious Converts among what ſome perſons have 
deemed- the moſt' able, the moſt enlightened, and 


moſt reſpectable characters of the age? And by : 


what rule either of juſtice or of reaſon, does the 


Honourable Gentleman propoſe to limit the bene- 


file of ans to his own countrymen alone? - 


10 it not - poflthle that the Stiinilinet of Aub | 
tria or of Pruſſia may have caught ſome light 
from what has paſſed upon the Continent of 


Europe? May not Baron Thugut or Count 


 Haugwitz have declared, (though not perhaps 


in à public tavern) at Berlin or Vienna, that 
France has thrown off the maſt, if ever ſhe 
wore it?” Would not they be to be believed 
if they had made ſuch a declaration? Is there 


any thing that ſhould make tbeir profeſſion 


incredible, and their conviction: ſuſpicious ? Or 
is it to the enlightened wiſdom, to the pene- 
trating and perſpicacious ſagacity, to the firm and 
inflexible virtue of our own patriot Stateſmen alone, 
that we would confine the plea of credulity, and 
reſtrict the pn of recantation? 


1, Sir, 
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I, Sir, do not ſee the juſtice of ſuch à reſtric- 
tion and limitation: and I confeſs I ſhould try the 
ſincerity of ſuch a recantation by one teſt alone 
by obſerving whether or no it | were followed 
0 any! a that ot pers Fs wick its kad _ 


| coiling wii obſerved by antient dhe 
that if virtue could be brought to perfection and 
confummation in any human mind, the poſſeſſor 
of it would ſtill be an imperfect creature, foraf- 
much as the conſciouſneſs of his own excellence 
would weaken in him one of the firſt and moſt 
amiable qualities of human nature the indul - 
gence for the frailties of his fellow- creatures. 
It is, I ſuppoſe, from ſome ſuch cauſe as this, 
that the Gentlemen on the other | fide of the 
Houſe ſhe themſelves fo little indulgent to the 
failings and errors of our Allies. Conſcious that 
nothing of French artifice, or French wickedneſs; 
could deceive or impoſe upon them, they can - 
not forgive the folly and ſtupidity of thoſe who 
have ſuffered themſelves for 'a moment to be ſo 
deluded: nay, they are hardly content to aſ- 
eribe the deluſion to folly; but are forward to 
inſinzatc 4 ſuſpicion of e and i. N 
en with — | 
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11 
We, Sir, who have not the ſame confcioufiteſs 
of infallibility in ourſelves, are naturally averſe 


from ſuch ſuſpicion, and more diſpoſed to make 
good-natured allowances. And I proteſt; for one; 


that if the miniſters whom 1 have mentioned, 


Baron Thugut, and Count Haugwitz,—nay, if even 
their maſters, the Emperor and the King of Pruſſia, 
had pledged themſelves yet deeper to a miſtaken 
opinions of France; if the forms of the Houſe 
had admitted of their being brought to your bar, 


a and there, Sir, before God and the Country, ſwear- 


ing upon their oaths and upon their honour, that they 
| believed—nay, ſwearing that they always would 
_ continue to believe, — that the Government of France 


was the gentle, quietaſt, pureſt, nobleft, faithfulleſt, 
beſt of Governments ;—that It abborred and deteſted 


above all things, the idaa of foreign interference with 


the government of other Countries ;—that the 
character of the Directory had ſomething in it of 
peculiar candour, ingenuity, and openneſs ;—that they 


(the wimeſſes) ſpoke to rhefe facts from their own . 

certain knowledge, — for that they had iv pon IP 

terms of the moſt confidential intercourſe with the Direc- 

_ tory, and their communication had been almoft entirely 

5 2 ſuljects if a political nature If, I fay, Sir, 
ugh had been the teſtimony in fayour of France, 


given with all the ſolemnity of an oath, by the 
| great perſonages to whom I have referred; ,—] ſhould 
| yet be willing to allow ſome credir to their aſ- 
ap F 65 ſereration, 
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teveration, if they were now to come forward and 
tell us, that the circumſtances of the conduct of 
France ſince the time when this teſtimony was 
given, — that, above all, the declarations and confeſſion 

of France herſelf, had completely changed their 
opinion; had detected the fraud which had been 
praiſed upon their judgment, and had con- 
vinced them of the profligacy, the atrocity, and 


the party *. the. Hine. 


+1 "hy 15 1 ſhould be pi el to give full 
_ to this penitent retractation. IT ſhould be 
willing even to profit by their offers of future 
co-operation againſt. France. Nor do I well ſee 
on what ground the Honourable Gentlemen could 

_ . reject ſuch offers, unleſs they are prepared to argue 
(which if they are, on their own judgments be the 
reſponſibility, —l do not preſume to give any opi- 
nion for or againſt ſuch a propoſition) that * no man 
© who has once been contaminated by the commu- 

© nion of French principles, ho has been drawn, 
© however innocently or miſtakenly, into an appro- 

© bation and encouragement of perſons acting upon 
© theſe  Principles,—can ever again be a bug man.” 


| L for my part, ſhould 1n "IN 8 caſe incline to 
| believe the recantation ſincere, and to act upon it 
as ſuch -unleſs indeed at the moment of making 


| 18 it the ſame perſom were to ſay to me, I do 
; e nto 


„ 


ee not, however, ſo much diſapprove French prin- 
ce ciples in themſelves: 7 only doubt the propriety 
« of their application.” —Then, indeed, I, admit, 
that I ſhould diſtruſt him again as much as ever, 


So much, Sir, as to the particular argument 


that the paſt conduct of our former Allies ought 
to lead us to withhold all credit from their future 
| profeſſions. There 1s, however, another and a 


more general argument, comprehending alike theſe - 


and the other Powers of Europe; which, but that 
it has been ſtated by the Honourable Gentleman, 
I ſhould really have thought ſcarcely worth confu- 


tation. We, it ſeems—a wile, prudent, reflect. 


ing People are much ſtruck with all the outrages 
that France has committed upon the Continent; 
but on the Powers of the Continent itſelf, no laſt- 
ing impreſſion has been made. Is this probable ? 
Is it poſſible? Is it in the nature of things, that 
the contemplation of the wrongs and miſeries 
which others have endured, ſhould have worked 
a deeper impreſſion upon our. minds, than the 
/uffering of thoſe miſeries and wrongs has left on 
the minds of thoſe upon whom Thi were Ny 
inflicted? a 


Segnius irritant animos demifia per aures - | 
| 2 dur ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, e 


Vet the echo and report of che blows by which 


other Countries have fallen, are ſuppoſed to have 
i} 
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640 | 
had more effect upon us, than the blows them- 


ſelyes produced upon the miſerable victims who 


ſunk ee hem. 


The village. and bloody e of 0 Ak 
us with horror;—but Italy, we are to be lie ve, is 


contented with what has befallen her —The inſults 
| Which are hurled by the French garriſon from the 
walls of the citadel of Turin rouſe reſentment in our | 


breaſts ;=<but have no effect on the feelings of 
the Piedmonteſe Me read with indignation of 
the flag of Bernadotte diſplayed in mockery and 
inſult to the Emperor and his ſubjects but it 
flauntedd in the eyes of the- people of Vienna 


without exciting any emotions of hatred or re- 


ſentment. The invaſion of a province of a friendly 
Power with whom they had no cauſe nor pretext 
for hoſtility, has created in ag a decided deteſtation 
| for the unprincipled hypocriſy and ambitibn of 
the Directory; but the Ottoman Porte fits down 
conterited with the loſs of Egypt; feels no iner x, 


and defites neither PR for TeVenge.” 


And then, Sir, che Atebe of Switzerland 85 
They too are calculated to excite an intereſt 
here . but the Swiſs. no doubt endure them with 
quiet reſignation, and contented humility; If, 
after the taking of Soleure, the venerable. Ma- 
ee of that place were firſt paraded round the 


fown 


9 Ca F. 
town in barbarous triumph, and afterwards, con- 
trary to all the laws of war, of nations, and' of 


nature, were inhumanly put to death if, when 
the unoffending town of Sion capitulated to the 


French, the troops were let looſe to revel in 


every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs and cruelty. if 
the women, after having been brutally violated, 


were thrown alive into the flames ;—if, more 


5 recently, when Stantz was carried after a ſhort 
but vigorous and honourable :reGſtance, ſuch as 


would have conciliated the eſteem of any but a 


French conqueror,—the whole town was burnt 
to the ground, and the aſhes quenched with the 
blood of the inhabitants :—the bare recital of 
theſe horrors and atrocities awakens in Britiſh 
boſems—TI truſt it does awaken, I truſt it will 


= long keep, alive,—an abhorrence of the nation 


and name of that People by whom ſuch execrable 
eruelties have been practiſed, and ſuch terrible 
calamities inflifted :—but on the Swiſs (we ate 
to underſtand) theſe cruelties and calamities have 


ft no laſting impreſſion the inhabitants of 


Soleure who followed, with tears of anguiſh and 


indignation, their venerated magiſtrates to a death 


of terror and ignominy,—the huſbands and fathers 
and ſons: of thoſe wretched victims who expired 
in torture and in ſhame,” beneath the brutality of 
a ſavage ſoldiery at Sion, the wretched ſurvivors 


gf thoſe who periſhed in the ruins of their Country: 
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("8 
at Stantz—they all felt but a tranſient pang.— their 
tears by this time are dried, —tbeir rage is huſh- 
ed, —/beir reſentment filenced ;—there is nothing 
in their feelings which can be ſtimulated i into ho- 
nourable and effectual action; there is no mo- 
tive for their exertions, upon which we can ſafely 
and permanently rely !—Sir, I ſhould be aſhamed 
0 A 2 8 time * un ſuch a 1 : 


- 16 8 1 facto. Allies as . 18 
a « ln of obtaining, with ſuch a chance 
for the fidelity and ſtability of thoſe alliances as 
the circumſtances to which I. have alluded appear 
to furniſh. we are yet to be told that there is 
no ſafety: in ſuch a ſyſtem : it may be worth while 
to conſider very ſhortly, whether a greater de- 
gree of ſecurity would belong to a ſeparate treaty 
of Peace with France concluded at the preſent 
moment, —if at the preſent moment it were pof- 
ſible to conclude it. I certainly have no thoughts - 
of troubling you at length upon this part of the 
ſubject, becauſe. there is not one word in the 
Honourable Gentleman's ſpeech which implies 
the belief (it would indeed be ſtrange if he could 
believe) that any Peace on any terms is at pre- 
ſent within our power. But if the faith of other 
Powers be bens e⸗ nn of France is 
certain. e 3 * 
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Need I enumerate the ſeveral inſtances of dire& 
and profligate breach of faith which have diſtin- 
guiſhed,—or rather which have marked in almoſt 
equal degree, every diplomatic act of the French 
Republic.? Need I recall to your memory how 
the preliminaries of Leoben (firſt granted to the 
Emperor to extricate Buonaparte from the diffi- 
culties of the ſituation into which his raſhneſs had 
precipuared him), were withdrawn and cancelled by 
the French Government; under the pretence that 
to claim the execution of them was to impoſe on 
the generoſity of the Republic how in their 
room was ſubſtituted the treaty of Campo For- 
mio and how the treaty of Campo Formio, 
after being violated in innumerable inſtances, has 
been almoſt diſtinctly abrogated and ' renounced 

in the conferences at Raditadr? Need I deſire you to 
recollect the fraud and violence by which the French 
took poſſeſſion of Venice, and the ſhameleſs injuſ- 
tice with which they the next day transferred that 
poſſeſſion 1 to the Emperor? Need I return again to 


Switzerland to remind you, that the invaſion of that 7 


devoted country was the work not of arms ſo much 
as of treaty; thar the way for pillage, and devaſ- 
tation was opened by the pretext of ſuperintending 
and guaranteeing a few Parliamentary Reforms ? 
Can we remember theſe things, and yet pretend 
to doubt if we ſhall have as good ſecurity for-the 
fidelity of our Allies in the proſecution of the con- 


by ; | | teſt, 
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tet; as we eule build on the faith of France for 
ies ſafe and honourable termination ? | 


© 


1» Thare 1s yet ator ain: of 1 view in high 
| his argument may be conſidered. Let us com- 
pare the expectations which we may be allowed 
to form of our Allies, with the character and 
fityation of the ſeveral Allies of France. If 
we, in renewing the great Confederacy of the 
Powers of the Continent, are weaving a rope of 
ſand; — let us examine whether the connections of 
France are bound to her by a chain which nothing 
can looſen. If the ground upon which we ſtand 
is falſe: and hollow; let us fee whether the al- 
hances of France reſt l a more e 2 
ſolid foundation. 


= che only ſure fou ation of permanent alliance 
e laid in community of 
entiment, in the ſenſe of mu- 
tual benefits, or in the interchange of protection 
on the one fide, and attachment on the other: — 

tet us look round, Sir, among the States which 
are immediately connected with France; let us ex- 
amine the benefits which they derive from her 
friendſhip; and ic will not be diificulk to eſtimate 
the affection which they muſt owe to her in return. 


1s it in the Ciſalpine, che Roman, the Ligurian 
Repoblicy thoſe deformed and — children, 
upon 


1 


upon whom the Mother Republic has laviſhed ſo 


much of her care,—is it in theſe, however they may 
bear the precious reſemblance of their parent, that 


we are to look for the fondneſs of filial duty and 


by W 


i Mes we to fd for it Ke the Cifalpitie/ Re- 
public, whom, in preference to the others, ſhe 


een to have ſelected as a living ſubject for 


her experiments in political anatomy; whom ſhe 


has delivered up tied and bound to a ſeries of 


butchering bungling philoſophical profeſſors, to 
diſtort and mangle, and lop, and ſtretch its limbs 
into all ſorts of fantaſtical ſhapes, and to hunt 
through its palpitating frame the vital _— 
of Fepublicentlare 


Is the — Roman Republie 0 gratified by che 


| craters which France has made to it of five Conſuls 

inſtead of two;—as to forget all the miſeries, the 
_robbery, the.confiſcation, and the blood, by which 
this invaluable acquiſition has been purchaſed ? 


Does the protection which ſhe has afforded to the 


Ligurian Republic, entitle her to their affectionate 
acknowledgement and pious devotion ? Obſerve, 


I'beg of you, in what a ſituation thoſe unfortunate 
Ligurians have been placed' by her. They are 
forced into acts of outrage and hoſtility againſt 


England; We declare war againſt them and 


Jr . n. confidence i in the Protection of France, 
G | | that 
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(9/0 
that no ſooner has that war been declared, than 


they come crawling upon their knees to implore 


our. pity and forbearance.— Unnatural Ligurians | 
if they are not thankful for ſuch ſuch an inſtance 
of the parental ſolicitude of France for their welfare! 


Look next at that unfortunate Prince, whoſe 


dominions border upon theſe wretched Republics ; 


and aſk, by what ties of gratitude is the King 
of Sardinia bound to his ally? The King of 
Sardinia, it is true, has not yet been precipi- 
tated from his throne ;—but he ſits there with 
he ſword of a French garriſon ſuſpended above 
his head. He retains, indeed, the ſtyle and title 
of king; — but there is a French general to be 
vice- roy over him. A priſoner in his own capital, 
—ſurrounded by the ſpies and agents, and hem- 
med in by the arms, of the Directory,. compelled 


to diſmiſs from his councils and his preſence all 


thoſe of his ſervants who were moſt attached to 
his perſon, and moſt zealous for his intereſts, — 


compelled to preach daily to his people, the mor- 


tifying and degrading leſſon of that patience and 
humility, of which he is himſelf a melancholy ex- 
ample,—to- excuſe and extenuate the inſults offered 
by his alles to his ſubjects, to repreſs, even by 


force, the reſentment; of his ſubjects. againft his 


allics; — is this a ſituation in which the King of 


g Sardinia can be ſuppoſed to derive comfort from 
the alliance of 3 * repay it with thank - 


1443 flulneſs? 
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fulneſs ? Would he not,—even if this were to be 
the extent of his ſuffering and degradation, — 


would he not,—if he inherits the ſpirit of his great 
anceſtors, if their blood flows in his veins,—would. 


he not ſeize, even at the riſk of his crown and of 
his life, any opportunity that might be afforded 


him, to emancipate himſelf from a connection ſo 


burthenſome, to ſhake off the weight of a friend- 
ſhip intolerable ? | 


But he well knows that he has not yet ſuffered all | 


that is prepared for him. He knows full well that 
he is allowed to occupy even this ſhadowy and tot- 
tering throne, to graſp the c unreal mockery ” of a 


ſceptre, only ſo long as he ſhall be neceſſary as 


Purveyor for the French army in Italy ;—or until it 
ſhall pleaſe the capricious cruelty of his tyrants to 
end his diſgrace by annihilation. —Perhaps the ſup- 
plies for a campaign may be more readily procured 
by the operations of a regular government, than they 


could be by any new upſtart revolutionary power, 


in a country agitated by the ferment of poli- 
tical change. Perhaps the Juſt of deſtroying may 
overbear this prudential conſideration, But 
at all events — the war -in Italy once aver 
— whether it be in the tide of victory, or 


in the ebb and reflux of defeat, — that the 


French armies return through Piedmont, their. 


paſſage will alike be fatal to this unhappy Monarch 


and to his people they will. equally {weep away 
with them, in a torrent, whatever remains of royalty 
8 2 EEE” and 


( 44 ) 


and of eſtabliſhed government; and will leave 
behind them the ſame wreck, the ſame/ſhapeleſs 
ruins, with which the fair face of the neighbouring 
countries is already encumbered and deformed. 


But perhaps, with .other more powerful and 
more reſpected allies, with thoſe whoſe names 
were brought forward with ſuch diſplay and oſ- 
tentation in the Negotiation at Liſle, as inſepa- 
rably connected with the honour and intereſts 
of the French Republic, — perhaps with Holland 
and with Spain a greater degree of forbearance 
has been obſerved; a more friendly and liberal 
intercourſe has been eftabliſhed ; a more honour- 
able and independent ſyſtem of Spoon 
has been maintained. 


The friendſhip of Holland the 8 
of Spain !—Is there a man ſo beſotted as to ſup- 
poſe, that there is one hour of peace with France 
preſerved by either of theſe unhappy Countries, 
that there is one ſyllable of friendſhip uttered 
by them towards France,—but what is extorted by 
the immediate nM or by the dread and terror 
of F rench arms? — 


——— © mquth-bonour, bench 
ng « Which the poor heart would fain refuſe, but dare not!” 


Have the regenerated Republic of Holland, or 
the degraded Monarchy of Spain, ſuch reaſon to 


rejoice in the protection of the French Republic, 
6 "71, "THAT 


* 


„ 


while: they would voluntarily throw themfelyes 


between her and any blow which might menace 
her eh P | | | 


Holland once had wealth, "aa induſtry); had 


commerce. Where are they now.? Gone ; ſwal- 


lowed up in the all-deyouring gulph of French 
bankruptcy. Holland once had flouriſhing colo- 


nies ; them, perhaps, France has Preſerved for 


| her:—The flag of the enemies of France is flying 


in Ceylon, and at the Cape of Good Hope.—Hol- 
land had once a navy—a navy of ſtrength and gal- 
lantry and reputation, a navy which has often con- 


tended even with our own, and contended with no 
mean exertion, for the maſtery of the ſea: Where 


is it now? where js the ſkill which directed, the 
| promptneſs , Courage, and vigour, which manned 

it ?]—all utterly deſtroyed and gone, The baneful 
touch of French fraternity has blaſted the reputa- 
tion, has unmanned the ſtrength, has bowed the 
ſpirit, of the people,—in the ſame proportion as it 
has exhauſted the reſources of the country. The 


fpirit of the people is bowed, it is true; but let us 


truſt that it is not broken; let us hope that, if an 
opening ſhould be preſented, it may yet ſpring up 


with ſudden and irreſiſtable violence to the aſtoniſn- 


ment and. overthrow of its ee | 


| Spain , however, it may be ſaid, i Rill — 
and ſtilla Monarchy ; to Spain, therefore, the friend- 
| 88 eng 
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ſhip of France muſt have been offered on more 
equal and durable terms. An alliance with a Bour- 
bon cemented with Bourbon blood cannot but be 
laſting.—T look at Spain, Sir, and it muſt be owned 
I find her ſtill a Monarchy: ſhe has not yet 
received the bleſſings of a Directory and twa 
Councils. But, I confels, I perceive no one of 
thoſe features by which the Monarchy of Spain 
has heretofore been diſtinguiſned. I ſee nothing 
of power; I can diſcover nothing of policy. 1 
know, that to be engaged in an impolitic war, 
is not of itſelf an unheard- of, or an unaccount- 
able novelty. Spain has, no doubt, been often 
engaged (as well as other Powers) in wars of 
pride, in wars of ambition, in wars of doubtſul 
or miſtaken intereſt. In an abſolute monarchy 
too, like Spain, it muſt often have happened, 
that, in matters of war, or alliance, as well as of in- 
ternal regulation and domeſtic policy, the will of the 
Prince, guided either by ſhallow favouritiſm, or by 

crooked intrigue, has, at times, adopted} 
meaſures prejudicial to the welfare of his ſubjects. 
A powerful and haughty nobility, a numerous and 
highly-privileged clergy, may at other times have 
given an impulſe to the direction of affairs agreeable, 
only to their own prejudices and partial intereſts. At 
other times, again, the tempeſt of popular fury has 
overborne both the will of the Prince and the 
power of the ariſtocracy, and driven the machine of 
; e wholly out of 1 its natural courſe and 
enn 


a 
direction. But a ſituation of things, in which the 
crown is enthralled, the ariſtocracy. humbled; 
and the nation in general degraded and impo- 
veriſhed,—not by the effects of internal ſtruggle, 
or the perverſe preponderance of any one party 
or member of the ſtate, but by the palpable, 
undiſguiſed, and oppreſſive agency of a. foreign 
power: — this is, indeed, an unuſual ſituation for 
an independent Kingdom. Such is, however, the 
ſituation of Spain. The power of the monarch, 
the 'prejudices: and privileges of the higher orders, 
the comfort, happineſs, and almoſt ſubſiſtence of 
the maſs of the people, are all embarked together 
in a war, of which the ſuücceſs or the failure muit” 
be equally fatal to them all:—a war, which has 
committed that Country with an enemy whom at 
_ dares not face, and has linked it to the fortunes, 
and ſubjected it to the will of an ally, whoſe 

friendſhip is more formidable chan hoſtility: 

a war which has brought into contempt the au- 
thority of the government, and the character of 
the nation; Which has exhauſted their com- 
mercial and annihilated their military marine: 
which, in precluding their intercourſe with their 
colanies, has cut aff the ſprings of wealth that 
fed the ſtate, and the ſtreams of commerce that 
enriched - the country: —a war, which has done 
more in two ſhort years, under the auſpices of 
France, te: carry inte Execution that Vote of the 
Britiſh 4 in 1707, to vreſt the Mo- 


narchy 
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narchy of Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt Indies 
from the poſſeſſion of the Houſe of Bourbon,. 
than all the exertions of this Country could ever 
have effected, and than all its n, could ever 
have FRE: 


| So fatal has been to Spain FEY the Far 
fp. of the French Republic and ſuch-are the 
obligations by which ſhe is bound to it in perpe- 
tual allegiance and fidelity! But this is not yet 
all: — the King of Spain has yet to drink os bitter 
* of miſery and degradation. | | 


Sir, when Louis XIV. broke up the aonifiiences 
of Gertruydenberg, rather than ſubmit to the pro- 
poſal of turning his arms againſt his Grandſon';— 
whatever our diſlike of his former inſolence, or 
our deteſtation of his ambition may be, we cannot 
refuſe our approbation to this juſt diſplay of ſpirit 
and of feeling. Fallen as he then was from the 
ſplendour: of his high fortunes, | and in ſome 
meaſure: at the mercy of his enemies; we cannot 
but applaud the honourable pride with which, 
while conceding territory and dominion as the 
price of peace, he yet rejected peace itſelf, when 
it was to be purchaſed with ignominy. I think too, 
we cannot but condemn the cruel and ungenerous 
policy which dictated the demand of ſuch a ſacri- 
fice. But this, we are to recollect, was the de- 
mand of a triumphant enemy. Mark now the 

att ; extortion | 
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extortion of a protecting friend! The King of 
Spain, exhauſted in his refources, and diſgraced in 
his arms, by a war carried on at the inſtigation 
and for the exchuſive intereſt of the French Direc<- 
tory, is, in return for thefe exertions, commanded 
by that Directory to employ what remains of the 
ſtrength and power of his kingdom, for the conqueſt 
of Portugal, for the ſubverſion of the throne 
to which his Daughter is heir. Have we the feel- 
ings of men, and do we doubt what ſentiments of 
indignation and diſguſt this outrageous command 
muſt have excited in the Beem of 4 Father and 
a as, A | 


Now, Sir, there is a ſtory, and it was a good 
one till the French got hold of it—the ſtory of 
William Tell. I think I need hardly make the 
application. Would it appear to us a ſurprizing 
or an unnatural thing, if the King of Spain, urged 
and finally compelled to point his laſt weapon at 
the Crown of his Daughter, ſhould turn round in 
the fury of deſpair, and aim it at the boſom of 
the N who Mere the blow? ar Br 


I have hot K wdobled the Houſe with this enu- 
Herald, as conceiving it to hold out in itfelf 
inducements and temptations for the continuance 
of the war — ſuppoſing that we had any choice as 
to continuing or concluding it. But forced as we 
PR. | e are 
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are to perſevere in the conteſt, - and expedient a 


it appears, that we ſhould furniſh ourſelves with 
whatever. means we can procure for conducting it 
to a termination conſiſtent with our ſafety and 
our honor, and convinced, as I think every man 
muſt be, that the co-operation of other Powers 
affords at leaſt one great inſtrument for ſuch an 
exertion ;—it does, I think, ſeem material, when 
againſt the ſyſtem of alliances no argument is ſo 


loudly urged as the probability of thoſe alliances 
_ proving unfaithful and unſound,—it does, I think, 


ſeem material to aſcertain, . whether this hazard i is 


peculiar to our ſituation alone; or whether, if on 


the one hand we have but feeble aſſiſtance, we are 
likely, on the other hand, to have any thing but fee- 
bleneſs to oppoſe. Committed with our Enemy 
ſingle - handed, France to England what ſhould 
we fear? But if the acceſſion of allies is to u 
an acceſſion of weakneſs, is it not ſomething to 
be aſſured that to France it is not an acceſſion of 
permanent and formidable ſtrength ?—that if 
France has the means of ſeducing our Allies, we 
have the fatisfaction of feeling that our intereſt 
cannot be indifferent to the Allies of France ?— 


that even when marſhalled on her fide and fight- 


ing under her banner, they cannot fail in their 
ſecret hearts to pray that the victory may be on 
our ſide? | 


| 
. * 
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Is not this the caſe ? Do we not know it. to 


be ſo'? Who is there, that has not heard, and 
heard with heartfelt delight, that the glorious 
victory of the firſt of Auguſt communicated a 
ſenſation of triumph and of joy, not only to the 


heart of England, — not only to the boſom of thoſe: 
Nations whoſe deliverance it more immediately 
effected, - not only to Nations, neutral in name, but 
Who feel in, ſpite of their neutrality that their in- 
de pendant exiſtence is involved in the iſſue of the 
conteſt, —but even to Nations nominally hoſtile, to 
Great Britain. to Governments the ſlaves of ha 
power or creatures. othe caprice of France ?— 

The preſence of a French Ambaſſador could ſcarce, 
repreſs the burſt of exultation in Courts that 
trembled at his frown. The whiſpered ſatis- 


faction went round in circles where an open mani - 


feſtation of joy would have been treaſon. | And 
even ih vaſſel Republics kapey, in their chains. 8 


| 1 þ wr — the ales of F rance 
might. be to ſeize. a favourable opportunity for 
ſhaking. off the yoke of her protection. were we 
even able to rally them on our ſide in the outſet 
of the conteſt, their aſſiſtance would be nothing 
worth. Exhauſted and diſpirited as they are, 
they have. neither the heart nor ſtrength to fight 


the battle of independence True, Sir, they have 


been eruelly reduced and broken down. It is 


H 2 true 
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true, that many of them have been moulded 
and diſtorted into ſhapes ſo ſtrange and unnatu- 
ral, that they ſcarce bave limbs to uſe, or the 
power of ſelf⸗ motion remaining; but yet, even 
ſo, they are not wan without 1 a 
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The a arms which they have remaining are the FOR 
moſt terrible to tyrants,. their wrongs, their deſ- 
peration, the deſire of revenge. Let France appeal 
to the bad paſſions of Our Allies; let her cajole their 
fears, or inflame their appetite for aggrandiſement. 

The foundations of bur tacit but intimate alliance 
with the Allies of Frante are already laid, in their 
juſt reſentment, in their proud indignation, in every 


virtuous and every honourable feeling. When 


did ſuch a conteſt terminate in giving ultimate and 


permanent preponderance to evil ?—If I do not 


venture to anticipate a fortunate: refult amounting 
to the full-completion of our ſanguine and juſtifi- 
able expectations, 1 may ſurely aſk; what has 
France done, to deſerve that che ordinary courſe of 
human events ſhould be reverſe ü in 1 her e ? 


J 


But en Sir, another hind 4 graver en is 
ſtated. It is doubted whether, with half the 
world in arms on our ſide, the objects which we 
might hope to obtain would be, in any juſt and 
8 ene, HBritiſd We. 5 Sir, have not ſar 

ty long 


Ca) 


long enough in this Houſe to remember the time, 
buta time I am told there was, — When if I had 
ventured to heſitate a doubt whether or no the 
ſttuation of the Powers of the Continent, relatively 
to us or to each other,; and the general balance f 
Europe, (as it is called) were objects of Britiſn 
concern, I ſhould. have been ſcoured and laughed 
at as a driveller and an idiot, or reviled as a pre- 
ſumptuous arraigner of the wiſdom and poliey of 
our arceſtors. | I underſtand that all this is now 
changed. L underſtand that the great authorities, 
from whom I ſhould more particularly have ex- 
pected ſuck a cenſure if I had ventured ſuch an 
opinion, have entirely thrown away and abandoned 
their favorite ſyſtem; and are now more ſtrenuous 
in derrying thoſe; who maintain it, than they 
were before in propagating it themſelyves. I 
cannot account far theſe excentricities; but I do 
not preſume to blame them. They at leaft teach 
me to proceed with caution; and rather to inquire 
with great humility from the Honourable Gentle - 
man on the other ſide of the Houſe, whether or 
no ſuch and ſuch things are objects of intereſt 
to our Country? — than to ſtate "ys affirmative 
bea of wy own upon the n. 


be A. 8 nene * 
Eaſt Indies, and alluded. to the Expedition to 
| * as having: threatened our. poſſeſſions in that 
quarter, 


( 


quarter. Is then the deliverance of Egypt from 
4 French army a Britiſb object? Does the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman, or does any man, believe, 
that if Peace had been concluded at Liſſe, this 
Expedition would at all the leſs have been under- 
taken? Does he believe that, in that caſe, to 
defeat the Expedition would have been equally a 
Britiſh objeft.? And does he think that, after the 
Peace made at Liſle, we ſhould have been equally. 
in a condition to defeat it? Would. not the co- 
operation of the Turk have been then deſirable, 
to enable us to effect this purpoſe ? Is it leſs 
deſirable now? If, by his co-operation, we are 
enabled to confound and expel that horde of 
robbers, and buccaneers, who have taken poſſeſſion 
of his Egyptian territory, —or, (what I ſhould like 
much better, ) to ſhut them up on all ſides, and leave 
them there to be quietly and gradually exterminated 
is this no advantage to Great Britain? Was the 
purpoſe of the Honourable Gentleman's Motion 
to preclude the poſſibility of this event? 


If, by the joint aſſiſtance of Ruſſia and the 
Porte, we could ſweep the Levant and the Mediter- 
ranean of the ſcattered remnants of this piratical 
armament ; if the coaſts of Italy were thus rendered 
unaſſailable by the Enemy, and the ſouthern coaſts 
of France thus laid open to our attack, and the 


- 
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ports and commerce of the Mediterranean and Le- | 


vant ſecured to us ; are theſe Britiſh oy: 2 I; 
Are the Netherlands a Britih object? 1 have 
heard that the dependence of the Netherlands 
on France, has in former times been conſidered 
as fo prejudicial to this Country, that there 
*was no caſe in which that object alone would 


not have been a ſufficient cauſe for prolonging or 


even for engaging in a war. I do not aſſert that 
this is ſo. But if there be any truth in this opi- 
nion, and if, by a vigorous co-operation on the 
part of Auſtria or Pruſſia, or both, we might have's a 
chance of wreſting this poſſeſſion from France. 


will the Honourable Gentleman, will any cites | 


man in the Houſe, be the perſon to get up and 
ſay, This mou N effect, but I * e 
TO ? ee, 19. | 


| 1. by the help of Pruſſia, we might hope to 
reſcue Holland from her preſent ſtate of ſervitude 
and degradation, to raiſe her head once more 
among the independent Powers of Europe, a rich, 
a flouriſhing, and a happy country, connected with us 


by old habits, common intereſt, and the recipro- 


cation of commercial advantages; — will any man 
ſay that this would not be a Britiſb obje? 2.— will 


any man lay in his claim now, would any man be 


wp hereafter. to have entitled himſelf, to the 
credit 


<q) 


credit of Aut thrown an inſuperable impedi- 
ment in the way of the reſcue and reſtoration of 


PN © ? 


* yet, * Holland has "Rt "40 
thought to be ſo intimately intereſting to this 
Country. eſpecially by Gentlemen who uſed to ſit 

on that ſide of the Houſe, and to whoſe former opi- 
nions on foreign politics I have been accuſtomed 
to attach no ſmall degree of reſpect and conſi- 
deration, —that, if [ am rightly informed (for it is 
much beyond my memory in Parliament) the 
only act of my Right Honourable Friend's Ad- 
miniſtration which has had the good fortune to 
receive the approbation and applauſe of thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, — and upon which they laviſhed as large and 
unqualified praiſe as his warmeſt ſupporters could 
have afforded him,—was the ſpirited and judicious 
exertion by which, in the year 1787, the deſigns 

— of France in Holland were defeated (at the riſque 

_— of a war) and the Ane of eee ſe- 

| cured... 


4 9 cannot itere that if we were now w debating, 
| Af it poſſibly could be fit matter for this Houſe 
| to debate, Whether or no, having an opportu- 
© nity to conclude a Peace in all 9 reſpects 
© defira rable, we ſhould continue the War for the 
© fingle purpoſe of the deliverance of Holland 


C Alone, 1 cannot believe that thoſe perſons to 
ay, whom 


— , 


1 


whom 1 have referred, holding the principles 
which they have heretofore profeſſed, could heſi- 
tate to give their vote in the (EVE. R 


11 I am wrong in this nn deſire only 1 


to be informed, where, and when, and how, the 
change in the policy of the Country took place? 
Is the ambition of France leſs formidable NOW 
is her deſire of aggrandizement leſs notorious,—is 
her power leſs terrible, — is her hoſtility to this 
Country leſs acrimonious,—than when, in the year 
1786; the Commercial Treaty with France was 
arraigned, —by the fame perſons whoſe maxims of 
foreign policy I have already quoted, - not as un- 
favourable to Great Britain, but as likely to take 
off the edge of our national antipathy againſt 
France? — when my Right Honourable friend 

was attacked and reviled for having, in a paltry 


ſearch after mercantile profit, wholly abandon- 


ed the doctrines of our anceſtors, and impro- 
vidently thrown away the ſafety of poſterity, 
by admitting the poſſibility of any relations be- 
tween this Country and France, except thoſe of 
jealous rivalry or open conteſt; — for having at- 
tempted to lull England into the belief that the 
ambition of France, becauſe not active at the 
moment, was extinguiſhed; that her power, be- 
cauſe not exerted, had ceaſed to be formidable; 
that her * * friendſhip could mean any 
5 1 thing 


N 
\ 
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* but to gain time and ſtrength; that her 
apparent pacific diſpoſitian could be any thing but 
a 1 78 of breath e the renewal of hoſtili- 


ties? 


| x. all this | is 9 ln: me to enquire af 
thoſe who can inſtruct me, by what proceſs the 
change has been wrought? and at what period? 
What is its origin and date? Did it came in with 
the new. ſtyle? Was- it on primidi, duadi, or 
decadig—in what month, and in what year, of the new 
Republican Calendar? Did the old ſyſtem expire 
in September, and the new one begin with Fruai- 
don! I xeally aſk for information. I do not mean 
to queſtion the propriety of the alteratian, but to 
get at the reaſon of it. I am not too old to learn. 
But I canner take it upon authority alone; and 
that top, an authority which has always hitherto 
been on the other ſide. I muſt continue to re- 
# peat-my old catechiſm, until I am ſufficiently illu- 
4 f Wird. to n * c os e |; 


| | Tillithen, I muſt continue. to os with: wh he — 

if gree of earneſtneſs. If any one of the ohjects, 
which Lhave enumerated, may poſſibly be obtained 
by an alliance with the Powers of the Continent. 
much more if we could be ſanguine enough to 
ſuppoſe that ſuch an opening might ariſe, as 


would lead to the te wem all, — as 
'_ _ - - would 


P, 
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would lead to the reduction of France within her 
ancient limits, and to the replacing Europe nearly in 
5 the ſituation in which It ſtood before the commence · 
ment of the War; whether or no it is poſſible for 
a Member of the Britiſh Parliament to entertain 
ſo extraordinary and perverſe an ambition as to 
be deſirous of having it to ſay hereafter, All this 
this might perhaps have been accompliſhed, but 
by a uur Motion 1 prevented i it all?” 


15 Unskerſtand r me, Sir, nete oo" F do not 
mean to undertake that if the Honourable Gentle- 
man's Motion ſhould t paſs, all this wil! there- 
fore be accompliſhed. We are debating now, not 
whether or no ſuch and ſuch exertions will lead 
to fuch and ſuch reſults ; but whether or no we 
mall gratuĩtouſſy throw away the only chance 
which we have for the exertions being made. 
The Honourable Gentleman does not affirm, that 
Europe cannot be faved;—he only deſires that we | 
may have no fhare, that we may give no en- 
couragement for ſaving it. In anſwer to ſuch a 
propoſition, it is not neceſſary for me to argue 
(What i is not denied) that the ſucceſs. of the experi- 
ment is probable; it is only neceffaty for me to 
aſk,—whether its fuecefs is ſo improbable; and its 
nature ſo unintereſting, that you will determine 
W r be not to be tried ? 
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The Honourable Gentleman, however, for. his 
part, declares, that he © waſhes his hands of the 
whole buſineſs.” The Honourable Gentleman has 
a habit,. Sir, (which I do not mention, to diſap- 
prove it) of appealing to the teſtimony of his 
conſcience, and of holding out to his opponents 
the miſeries which muſt accrue from . pillows 
ſtufft with thorns.” Has the Honourable Gentle - 
man ever conſidered the preſent ſituation of Swit- 
zerland, in this point of view? And is he ſo eager 
to © waſh his hands“ of any ſhare in her poſſible 
emancipation ſ—ls it neceflary as a balm to his 
conſcience,—will it ſtrew his pillow with roſes, 
to be able to ſay to himſelf— If the People of 
© Switzerland ſucceed in breaking the galling fetters 
* of an intolerable and bloody tyranny, thank God, 
'S 1 have. given. no aid to their efforts. can lay 
my hand. upon my heart and declare, that for 
* ought 1 would have done for them, or would 
have encouraged them to do for themſelves, the 
«* Swiſs ſhould have continued to groan, in bitterneſs 
« of ſorrow, in abaſement and deſpair. 1 ight your 
own battles, miſerable Swiss England has no 
* ſympathy. with your ſufferings !—Bind tighter 
their fetters, ſanguinary Directory — You have 
F Aung to dread from Engliſh interference ! 


Bleed, bleed, poor Country ! 
. Great Tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure, | 
. For Goodneſs dares not check the! 
EE Such 


F. 

Such, Sir, is the language of the Honourable | 
Gentleman's Motion. But ſuch, I truſt, is not the 
ſenſe of thoſe who have heard it. I too will appeal to 
the conſcientious feelings of individuals. I might 
appeal to their recorded profeſſions in the almoſt 
unanimous Vote upon the Addreſs to his Majeſty. 
at the beginning of the Seſſion : — but I confeſs, 
when TI can reach the heart and ſpirit, I prefer 
a direct appeal to them, to any argument that 
reſts oh mere formal ties or technical obligations. 
Imight remind every Gentleman who hears me, that 
he has concurred in an Addreſs to the Throne, ex- 


Preſſing his hearty hope that the Opening afforded 


by the glorious ſucceſſes of his Majeſty's arms 
may lead to ** the general Deliverance f Europe; 
and pledging himſelf, in no equivocal manner, to 
aſſiſt with his voice and council in the proſecution 
of this important object. I might require them 
to reconcile, if they can, the pledge there taken 
with a Motion which contradicts both its letter and 
its meaning. — But I prefer going home with 
every man to his own boſom, and-defiring him to 
remember, — what were his firſt individual im- 
preſſions upon receiving the account of Lord 
Nelſon's ſtupendous achievement? — what was the 
language of every ſociety in which he happened to 
be converſant? — The firſt ſentiment undoubtedly 
was that of thanks and praiſe to the heroes who had 
thus expited the name, the e and the Wee of 
, their 
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their Country, and of humble graritude to that Pro- 
vidence which had ſo fignally proſpered their exer- 
tions. - But next —what occurred to every man's 
feelings and underſtanding? Hat was the queſtion 
which immediately ſacceeded to the firſt burſt of 
wonder, the firſt 'rranſport of tkanlæfulneſs, the 
firſt, emotions of rapture and delight? — I ſee 
Jam anticipated — Mat effect will this have 
apon the Powers of the Continent 2 This was 
the queſtion aſked and echoed. by a thouſand 
tongues. What then was the meaning of this 
queſtion? Was it the offspring of cold fpecula- 
tion? of idle curioſity? — No. It fprung from 
the inftantaneous, and almoſt inſtinctive, convic- 
tion, that, in ſpite of all the fophiſticated argu - 
ment that may be urged to difſaade us from a ge- 
nerous ſympathy with the fates and fortunes of 
other Nations, we have am intereſt in the liberties of 
the Continent; — that our aſſurance is doubly ſure 
when thoſe around us are preſerved from deſtruc< 
tion; that we can be but precariouſly fafe; ſo long 
ha TIE Is no o ſafety 9 1 the 42 0 e N 


1 Depend upor it, Sir, in alt queſtions whiek a 
take equally of reaſon and of feeling, the firſt im- 
| preffions of a good Heart and found mind are rarely 
to be diftrufted. They may be ſanguine they 
may be romantic ;—they may repreſent the object 
deſired as much nearer, than im the practicar purſuit 
it 
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it turns out to be; but, as to the object itſelf, they 
are ſeldom miſdirected. And I believe that any 
man of honeſt and liberal feelings, who can re- 
collect what were his firſt impreſſions upon any 
ſubject, i in the conſideration of which the heart as 
well as the underſtanding was engag ged, will find 
that, in conſulting thoſe impreſſions, he has not 
been led , 2 


| How ſtands the caſe in the preſent 1 IF 
Have we any reaſon to repent or to be aſhamed of 
the wiſhes that ſprung up in our boſoms upon this 
occaſion 2 , Was the impulſe too generous, and 
muſt it be reſtrained ? Was the benevolence too 
large, and muſt it be contracted ? — What new 
circumſtances have ariſen to vary our original 
view of the ſubject? Has England become 4 
powerful to interfere? Has the ſlavery. of the 
Continent been lightened ? or the tyranny .of 
Fenner ſoftened or ubgued ? 


Or ns ſome diſvobdion for So 1 mani- 
feſted by the Enemy ?—ſuch as throws difficulty 
in the way of any hoſtile and offenſive operations 
againſt them ; and requires that we ſhould reſt on 
our arms until their intentions ſhall be more clearly 
explained. I have heard of nothing of this ſarl— 
Has the Honourable Gentleman?— He has men- 


tioned nothing of it, — He has not pretended that 
* 


- > i 


4 3 
France i is willing to ricizodiars;-=H{6 has 6 not adviſed 
that" ze ſhould N a Negotiation, 15 


| 15 has indeed Nerd it as his opinion that Peace 
is deſirable; and he has drawn ſome arguments to 
this effect from Ireland, from the Eaſt Indies, and 
from St. Domingo. I ſhall not follow him into 


theſe arguments; both becauſe I think that they 


may all of them, with much greater propriety, be 
reſerved for ſeparate diſcuſſion in their due time; 
and becauſe, unleſs this Motion were to be under- 
ſtood diſtinctly as a Motion for Peace, I do not ſee 


how they can be made to bear upon 8 preſent 
| diſcuſſion. | | 


But does the Honourable Gentleman intend his | 


Motion as a Motion for Peace ?—Then indeed I 


ſhould have a worſe opinion of it than I had be- 


fore. For is this the way to go about ſuch a bu- 


ſineſs, with any proſpe&,for with any ſerious appear- . 


ance of a deſire, of ſucceſs? If the Honourable 


Gentleman really thinks this a moment for open- 
ing a Negotiation—why has he not the candour 


and manlineſs to ſay fo ? Let him bring the matter 


| diſtinctly to a queſtion; and let us argue it. I have 
no heſitation in ſaying that it is my decided opi- 


nion that. this is ot the moment. But my opi- 


nion is more decided ſtill, that, F this were the 
moment, the Honourable Gentleman has choſen 
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the very worſt poſſible way for availing ourſelyes 
of the Opening. | 


Is it 1 and etiquette, ond national honour, 5 


that ſtand in the way of a more direct attempt 
at Negotiation? Is it neceſſary in the Honou- 
able Gentleman's judgment that France ſhould 
make the firſt overtures ?—l confels, Sir, 1 have 
no ſuch delicacy: and if the moment ſeemed to 


me proper for any overtures at all, I ſhould not 
raiſe much ſquabble about who ſhould offer er 


who ſhould receive them. But if the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman has this delicacy, mark, 


Jentreat you, how. delicately he manages it. He 


will not ſpeak 70 France, but he would ſpeak at 
her. He will not propoſe not he - that we ſhould 


ſay to the Directory, Will you make peace? 


No, Sir, we are merely to ſay to ourſelves, loud 
enough for the Directory to overhear us, © I wiſh 
ec theſe french Gentlemen would make an over- 


tc ture to us. Now, Sir, does bis ſave the 


dignity of the Country? or is it only a ſneaking, 
ſhabby way of doing what, if fit to be done at all, 
muſt, to have any ſerious effect, be done openly, 
unequivocally, and directly? But I beg the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman's pardon: I miſrepreſent 
him; — I certainly do. His motion does not 
amount even to fo. much as I have ſtated. He 
begins farther off. The ſoliloquy which he 

. K prompts 
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prompts us by his Motion is no more thna. this— 
« We muſt continue to make war againſt France, 
ce to be ſure —and we are forry for it — but we 
« will not do it as if we bore malice. — We will 
cc not make an ill-natured; hoſtile kind of war 
it any longer—that we wo'n't. And who knows 
* but, if they ſhould happen to overhear this re- 
* ſolution, as the Directory are good-natured at 
«© bottom, their hearts may ſoften and grow kind 
te towards us—and then they will offer to make a 
Fe peace! „And thus, Sir, and thus only is 8 | 
Motion 2 Motion for Peace. | 


But the HionouMdble Genen reproaches his 
Majeſty's Miniſters that they have loft all their 
pacific diſpoſitions, that they are become inve- 
terately and incurably warlike;—that- the ſpirit 
of moderation which he fo much commended in 
the Manifeſto ef laſt year 18 evaporated;—and 
that however they may have ftood out againſt 
Lord Duncan's victory, that of Lord Nelſon has 
intoxicated 5 inflamed them to e bl 


That the con dence of te 5 Gon; is 8 
high, I am happy to acknowledge; and that the 
Government partakes the ſpirit of the People, Iam 
equally willing to believe. But that this ſpirit has 
ſtarted ſuddemy out of the late Victory, and is ex- 
ehſvely to he axtributel to "Rh cannot agree. It was 

b con- 
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confirmed, indeed, by that Victory, a Victory which 
would have ereated a ſpirit if it had not found one. 
But that the ſpirit exiſted before the event of the 
firſt of Auguſt, is no derogation to the glory of 
that day, and is a proud acceſſion of dignity to the 
character of the Country. It adds new luſtre to 
the character of the Country, it places in a more 
conſpicuous light the talents and reputation of 
Lord Nelſon, — that before we were in poſſeſſion 
of the confidence which grew out of his Victory, 
we had the confidence to n. it. „ 


Let us recollect an che days and months 
of anxiety which we paſſed, before the intel- 
0 of that memorable event had reached 
It was an anxiety, not of apprehenſion, 
8 of impatience. Our prayers were put up, 
not far ſucceſs, but, for an opportunity of de- 
ſerving it: We aſked, not that Nelſon might 
conquer Buonaparte, but, that Buonaparte might 
not have the triumph of deceiving and eſcaping 
him — not that we might gain the battle, but, that 
we might find the enemy TORE the reſt we had 
ad fear,— 
| Concurrant pariter cum bee rates 
„ ee nl man k 8 
almam, qui meruit, erat! | 
"a Fg our preſent proud and exalted 
TE baute, fortified by 1 confidence which has its 
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foundation in the good ſenſe, the ſpirit, the unex- 
ampled proſperity of the Nation, and which, by 


the bleſſing of Providence, the ſignal and glorious 
ſucceſſes of our arms have eſtabliſhed and confirm- 


ed, What is the beſt advantage that can be made 
of ſuch a ſituation ? Hoard up your ſafety. for 
© your on uſe,'—ſays the Motion of the Honour- 
able Gentleman. Lend a portion of it to other 


Nations, that it may be returned to you tenfold, 
t in the preſervation and ſecurity of the world,'—is 


the dictate of __ and, I think, a ſounder policy. 


But the Mito of the Continent, the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman will tell us, ſtood by, 


while we were engaged in a ſtruggle in which 


our very exiſtence was at ſtake, without offer- 


ing any aſſiſtance, or manifeſting any intereſt 
in our preſervation :— Undoubtedly, ſa they did; 


and, undoubtedly, as the Honourable Gentleman 


infinuares, our revenge is' now in our power. 


We may tell thoſe, who abandoned us at that 
moment of peril, that it is now our turn to take 
breath; while they are contending; that to us is 
now the reſpite, and to them the toil that as 
they left us contentedly to our fate, we conſign 


them unpityingly to theirs. We may do this in 


ſtrict retaliation: But I think a Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons will feel that we have a nobler 
Vengeance in our power. We have it in our power 


0 1 

fo ſay to the Nations of Europe : You deſerted 
* us at our utmoſt need; — but the firſt uſe that 
ic we make of our proſperity is to invite you to 
den partake of it. We diſdained to call you in, 
&« reluctant as you appeared, to ſhare our dan- 
« oer; but, we are now by our own exertions 
« ſecure ;—come now, and take ſhelter under 
« Our ee 


Sir, they were wiſe words that were ſpoken by a 
great ſtateſman and orator of ancient times, under 
_ circumſtances not wholly unlike the preſent cir- 
cumſtancesof the world. —< If by any ſuper-human 
teſtimony,—for to ſuch a paradox no teſtimony 


merely human could poſtibly obtain belief,—if by 


an Angel from Heaven I were to be afſured,— 
that the farther the Enemy puſhed his conqueſts 
over other Countries—the more territory he ac- 
quired—the more Governments he ſubyerted—the 
more Nations he ſubdued, by ſo much the more 
quiet, the more harmleſs, the more friendly neigh- 


bour he would be to this Country: —1 proteſt that T 


would not, even with this view, and under theſe 
conditions, conſent to give my vote for the ſlavery 
of Europe.— But if there be no man upon earth 
who will venture to aſſert ſo monſtrous a propoſi- 


tion if the very reverſe of all this be demonſ- 
trably true ;—if every ſtep that the Enemy takes 


upon the Continent is a ſtep to the accom- 
8 pliſnment 
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pliſhment of our deſtruction, —if every city that he 
ranſaeks, every diſtrict that he acquires, is a fund 
of wealth, and a levy of ſoldiers, to be employed 
hereafter in an exterminating war againſt us; 
then, in God's name, to what do We n or 
| 8 are We heſitating? | 


Since "IE Sir, this Motion appears to me to 
be founded on no principle of policy or ne- 
ceſſity; ſince, if it be intended for a cenſure on 
Miniſters, —it is unjuſt, if for a controul,—it is nu- 
gatory gs it's tendency is to impair the power 
of-proſecuting War with vigour, and to diminiſh 
the chance. of negotiating Peace with dignity, or 
_ _ concluding it with ſafety ;—as it contradicts with- 
but reaſon, and without advantage, the eſtabliſhed 
policy of our anceſtors ;—as it mult degrade in the 
eyes of the world the character of this Country 
as it muſt carry diſmay and terror throughout 
Europe; and above all as it muſt adminiſter 
_ conſolation, and hope, and power, and confidence 
to-Prance ;— I ſhall give it my moſt hearty * 
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